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rejected, with reference to Spallanzani;   and in so far as the permanence of organic matter is affirmed.
Miiller finds the views of Stahl particularly congenial, but we seriously doubt whether Stahl referred not to the representing Soul, but to the " organising force expressing itself by a rational law." This formula, however, sums up Muller's own theory. It is certainly not new, and when he declares consciousness to be a creation of the organisation, and further, to be attached to an organ, the nerve-system, we cannot but remark the confused character of his expression from a critical standpoint.
Whence arises the connection of that force with organic matter is not for Miiller a matter accessible to human knowledge. This view implies a real progress in comparison with earlier writers.
But this praise needs an immediate limitation when with reference to Reil the question whether or not that new element in life is material is described as uncertain Miiller is here equally far from the clear analysis of his problem, which led Reil to his life-substance, and from the logical argument of Treviranus, who was able to reject Reil's solution.
The most important passages of Muller's first volume are those which arise from the discussion on the so-called life stimuli, or integrating stimuli (i.e. in our language the necessary conditions of life), and from the treatment of the problem of death. These stimuli vivify the organic forces and strengthen them. Through the vegetable world the vital force is increased from unknown external sources. There must be such an increase, since the organic force is multiplied in growth and in